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THE SERPENT MOUND OF ADAMS COUNTY, 

OHIO 

By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 

THE Serpent Mound of Adams county, Ohio, has always been 
a source of interest and speculation among archaeologists. 
With the exception of the Dighton Rock inscription in 
Massachusetts, perhaps no example of the handiwork of the pre- 
historic Indians of the north has been subject to more discussion 
or has given rise to more fanciful interpretations. 

The site chosen for this great effigy was probably determined 
largely by superstitions which may have been connected with the 
headland upon which it was built. This headland, rising to a 
height of about ioo feet, gradually narrows and terminates in a 
cliff, bearing a certain resemblance to the head of a reptile, as shown 
by the accompanying photographs (plate x, a, c). The contour of 
the head, the muzzle, the eye, and mouth are clearly indicated. 
The Indians may also have seen in the promontory extending 
backward from the head along the shore of Bush creek, the body of 
the serpent deity. Natural formations, peculiarly shaped stones, 
concretions, and other objects resembling human or animal forms 
or any of their parts, were generally supposed to possess super- 
natural powers, and in this instance, with a little imagination, one 
can easily approach the Indian's point of view. Professor Holmes 
has called attention to this resemblance in the following words : 

Having the idea of a great serpent in the mind, one is at once struck with the re- 
markable contour of the bluff, and especially of the exposure of rock, which readily 
assumes the appearance of a colossal reptile lifting its front from the bed of the 
stream. The head is the point of rock, the dark lip-like edge is the muzzle, the 
light-colored under side is the white neck, the caves are the eyes, and the projecting 
masses to the right are the protruding coils of the body. The varying effects of 
light must greatly increase the vividness of the impressions, and nothing would 
be more natural than that the Sylvan prophet . . . should recognize this likeness 
and should at once regard the promontory as a great manitou. His people would 
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be led to regard it as such and the celebration of feasts upon the point would 
readily follow. 1 

The relation of the Serpent Mound to this promontory is clearly 
shown in the photograph of our model (plate x, a). 

Squier and Davis 2 published the first plan of the Serpent Mound 
in 1848 (plate xi, a). This they claim was from an "accurate 
survey" made by them in 1846. It is very apparent however that 
the plan was prepared from a rough field sketch with little attempt 
at accuracy, either in dimensions or delineation. Their measure- 
ments are often much in excess of the actual dimensions, and may 
have been estimated by pacing. The following table of measure- 
ments by different investigators, of the length and breadth of the 
oval forming a part of the serpent head will serve as an example : 



Date. 



Length of Oval. 



Width of Oval. 



Squier and Davis . 
J. P. McLean 

F. W. Putnam 

C. C. Willoughby. 



1846 
1884 
1887 
1918 



160 feet 
113 " 
120 " 
119 " 



80 feet 
50 " 
60 " 
59 " 



On their plan the oval is represented much too large in proportion 
to the rest of the effigy and is shown extended forward nearly to 
the edge of the cliff and surrounded by a trench. That portion of 
the effigy between the front end of the oval and the point of the 
cliff, which is 69 feet in length and forms the front part of the ser- 
pent's head, is not shown. Their cross-section through the oval, 
however, is of considerable interest as it indicates that the edges of 
the promontory upon which the oval stands may have been slightly 
higher than at present. This portion of the promontory was 
undoubtedly graded and its shape modified on either side of the 
oval to form the outline of the serpent's head. Squier and Davis 
also note that this part of the hill was ' 'artificially cut." Although 
their cross-section does not show it, these writers say that the ground 
within the oval was slightly elevated, as it is at the present time. 
The height of the oval embankment they give as four feet, whereas 

1 W. H. Holmes, Science, vol. vm, 1886, p. 627. 

2 Squier and Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, vol. 1, plate xxxv. 
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THE SERPENT MOUND OF ADAMS COUNTY, OHIO 

A, Model of the Serpent Mound; B, View showing neck, base of head, and projection at the right, 
taken at the time of the restoration of the earthwork in 1887; C, A part of cliff resembling a colossal 
head, at the end of promontory in front of Serpent Mound. 
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McLean's measurement was 2 / 6 // . The present height is 3 V 
from the outer side and 2 '8" from the inner side. 

Recognizing as parts of the effigy only those portions shown in 
their plan, Squier and Davis saw in these embankments a serpent 
with its mouth ■" open wide as if in the act of swallowing or ejecting 
an oval figure.' ' The head and open mouth being that portion at 
the rear of the oval considered by the present writer as representing 
only the base of the head, it is not surprising that these pioneer 
investigators should see the analogy between the figure thus inter- 
preted and certain old-world symbols. 

McLean in 1885 appears to have been the first to recognize the 
forward embankment as a part of the effigy, and in that year pub- 
lished a plan and description of the serpent which is much more 
accurate than that of Squier and Davis. This is reproduced on 
plate xi, b. Following these authors, however, in so far as the 
main portion of the effigy is concerned, he also saw in the earthwork 
a serpent with open jaws in the act of swallowing an egg. In the 
additional forward embankment, he traced the outline of a frog in 
the act of leaping, as will be seen by the following quotation : 

A serpent is on the mainland, resting in a coil, hid by a slight depression, and 
protected by declivities at two points of the compass. While in this position it 
beholds a frog sitting near the point of land beyond. The serpent unfolds itself 
glides along the edge of the mainland until it reaches the tongue or spur, drops its 
head into the declivity, and just as it reaches the highest point beyond, strikes at 
the frog. But the wily batrachian becomes alarmed, leaps in time, and emits an 
egg which in turn is injected into the mouth of the serpent. 1 

In 1886 Professor W. H. Holmes 2 published an account of the 
Serpent Effigy together with a carefully made sketch plan (plate 
xii, a). This agrees very closely with McLean's drawing made the 
previous year. The forward portion of the effigy, however, not 
recognized by Squier and Davis or by Professor Putnam, but shown 
somewhat distorted in McLean's plan as a "frog," is much more 
carefully drawn and agrees in all essential particulars with the plan 
and measurements of the present writer. The two lateral pro- 



1 J. P. McLean, American Antiquarian, 1885, p. 46. 

2 W. H. Holmes, Science, vol. vm, 1886, p. 626. 
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jections at the base of the head of the serpent, however, are not 
shown. He refers to them as follows: 

The minor appended features recognized by Squier and Davis and by some recent 
visitors, are too obscure to be identified with absolute certainty and I consider it 
unsafe to introduce 'them with my illustration. 

These appear at the present time as in fig. 15, and although their 
original outlines are difficult to determine, their junction with the 
base of the head is clearly shown. These appendages will be dis- 
cussed more fully later. 




Fig. 15. — Plan and cross-sections of Serpent Mound, Adams Co., Ohio. 
C. C. Willoughby, 1918. " 



Professor Holmes, referring to the enlarged portion (the head) 
of the effigy says: 

Mgst of the attempts to throw light upon the most extraordinary features' of the 
work have been made through the medium of oriental philosophy; but it is mani- 
festly wrong to go thus out of our way to seek a symbolism for the oval enclosure, 
as do Squier and Davis, who liken it to the symbolic egg of old-world philosophy; 
nor need we make a serious effort to combat the idea that the terminal portion is a 
frog, as suggested by McLean. It would not seem unreasonable that the former 
feature should be simply the eye of the effigy. . . . 

He also refers to the possibility of the oval representing the 
heart of the reptile. In a recent letter to the writer, however, he 
says: 

I am decidedly inclined to the view that the oval, instead of representing the heart 
of the serpent, represents the head and the eye. 
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Professor F. W. Putnam became deeply interested in the Serpent 
Mound, and in 1887 through his instrumentality the promontory 
upon which the earthwork is situated, together with a portion of the 
surrounding land, was purchased and became the property of the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 

In that year Professor Putnam began his exploration and restor- 
ation of the effigy and neighboring mound and graves. The oval, 
"jaws," and body of the Serpent were measured, and the earth 
along the edges thrown upon the embankments, which he outlined 
upon both sides by a gravel walk. This resulted in raising the 
embankments in some places probably at least a foot and making 
the base measurement somewhat narrower. A critical study of the 
measurement previous to the restoration and of the earthworks 
themselves, seems to show that the original form of the effigy was 
not materially altered. Following Squier and Davis, however, 
Professor Putnam saw in the earthwork only the oval and a serpent 
with open jaws. If the front portion of the effigy recognized by 
McLean, Holmes, and the present writer, and the projections at 
the base of the head had also been restored by him, they would be 
relatively higher and more conspicuous than they appear at present. 

After speaking of the prominence of the serpent in the religious 
faiths of the American Indians, Professor Putnam says: 1 

Will it be forcing fact to argue . . . that in the oval embankment, with its central 
pile of burnt stones, in combination with the Serpent, we have the three symbols 
everywhere regarded in the Old World as emblems of those primitive faiths? 

With the view of studying at first hand the special features of 
the effigy, the writer visited the Serpent Mound in June, 1918, in 
company with Mr. W. C. Mills of the Ohio Archaeological Society, 
who now has custody of the Serpent Mound park, and made a 
careful survey of that portion in front of the first bend of the body 
near the neck, and also took measurements of various parts of the 
body to verify those made by Professor Putnam in 1887. Accepting 
Professor Putnam's figures for the length of the effigy from the 
western end of the oval to the tip of the tail, measuring along the 
convolutions of the body as 1,348 feet, the total length of the -Serpent 

1 F. W. Putnam, The Serpent-Mound of Ohio, Century Magazine, 1890, p. 871. 
II 
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from the tip of its tongue or snout to the end of its tail is approxi- 
mately 1,417 feet. The greatest width of the body at present is 24 
feet near its junction with the head, and for several hundred feet 
back of this point it averages 22 feet in width and about 4 feet in 
height,, then gradually tapers to the end of the tail. As already 
noted, before its restoration the body was somewhat broader and 
lower. This will be seen by comparing the photograph taken 
before its restoration, plate xn, b, with the recent picture, c, of the 
same plate. These are views in opposite directions. 

For the sake of con- 
venience the effigy may 
be divided into two sec- 
tions, the first of which 
includes that portion 
back of the first turn at 
the neck, and comprises 
the folds of the body 
and the coiled extrem- 
ity. There seems to be 
no disagreement among 
archaeologists concerning the interpretation of this portion. The sec- 
ond section consists of the remaining parts of the effigy, which un- 
doubtedly represent the conventionalized head of the serpent lying 
flat upon the point of land, parts of which have been graded to form 
a portion of the outline of the head. Figure 16 shows this as it now 
appears; that portion with the horizontal shading is the part inter- 
preted by Professor Putnam and others as representing an oval in 
front of the open jaws of the serpent head, which is turned upon 
one side. This portion was restored by Professor Putnam by throw- 
ing upon the embankments the washed earth and accumulated 
mould along their edges. 

A careful examination of the ground, e, e, in this figure, near the 
ends of the so-called jaws, shows that these originally projected 
several feet beyond their present limits. This is indicated by 
various stones embedded in the soil and the character of the earth 
at these points; the space covered is shown by the dotted area in 



Fig. 16. — Head of Serpent Mound. The parts 
recognized by different investigators are as follows : 
Squier and Davis, a, b, c; McLean, a, b, c, d, e; 
Holmes, a, b, d, e; Putnam, a, b; Cowen, a, b; 
Willoughby, a, b, c, d, e, f. 
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the diagram. Moreover, in a letter to the writer, Dr. C. L. Metz 
of Madisonville, Ohio, who visited the effigy several times before its 
restoration and many times during and since the work was com- 
pleted, calls attention to this in the following words: 

I am under the impression that the embankments comprising the oval were made 
somewhat higher and also a little broader at the base than before the restoration, 
as all the soil was turned back that had been washed or ploughed down from the 
embankment. The projections at the back of the head (wings so-called) un- 
doubtedly existed in my opinion. Also the "jaws" extended further along the 
sides of the oval and in the restoration were terminated too abruptly. 

Those parts of the earthwork distinguished by vertical shading 
(c, c and d) are unmistakable at the present time, and if they had 
been restored by Professor Putnam in common with the rest of the 
effigy would have been more prominent than they are at present. 
The original outlines of the projections at the base of the head 
(c> c) are difficult to determine but they were probably narrower 
and higher than they now appear. These were dug into at the 
time of the restoration of the main body of the earthwork, but as 
Professor Putnam did not consider them parts of the effigy their 
contours were probably not changed materially. Plate x, b, is a 
photograph which shows the neck and base of the head of the 
effigy, and the projection at the right, taken during the restoration 
of the neck and base of head. Both projections are at present 
perhaps a little less than two feet high at their junction with the 
base of the head. They were considered parts of the effigy by 
Squier and Davis, McLean, Dr. Metz and the present writer, and 
they appear on the Museum's sketch plan of Serpent Mound park 
which was made just before the restoration of the effigy, a portion 
of which is shown on plate xi, c. That part in front of the oval 
marked d in fig. 16 is very prominent and the embankment at its 
highest point is now but slightly lower than the oval (see cross- 
section fig. 15, c-d). This was also considered a part of the effigy by 
McLean and Holmes, and is indicated in the sketch plan before 
referred to (plate xi, c). 

That portion of the promontory on which the oval rests was 
carefully graded and the inner ends of the embankments forming 
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parts of the outline of the head sloped gradually to this grade, 
which according to the cross-section in Squier and Davis's plate 
was slightly lower at either side of, and near to, the oval than at 
the outer edge of the platform (/, /, fig. 16). This gave the effect 
of a trench encircling the oval which was very shallow opposite 
/, /. The gradual sloping of the inner ends of these embankments 
to the graded sides of the platform gave the effect of their continu- 
ation along /, /, much reduced in height, which accounts for the 
somewhat misleading delineation near these points in the drawings 
of McLean and Holmes. At the present time the space at either 
side of the oval is nearly level, the cross-section appearing nearly 
as in fig. 15, a-b. 

The modifications of this portion of the effigy caused by the 
restoration of certain of its parts are apparently slight but impor- 
tant, and consist principally of the too abrupt ending of the em- 
bankments, b, near e, e, the probable levelling of the graded portions 
near /, /, and the change in the relative heights of embankments 
a, b, to those of c, c, d. The points e, e, are restored in the plan of 
the present writer, fig. 15. 

The prominent place occupied by the serpent in the religious life 
of the American Indians is too well known to be enlarged upon here. 
He was the god of the upper regions — the four winds and four 
quarters, and he occurs in combination with the primitive cosmic 
symbol (the circle with inner cross and central sun circle) or some 
of its parts, from Ohio southward to Central America. He was 
Quitzalcoatl, the plumed or feathered serpent of the Aztec, revered 
by them as the god of fire and adored as the god of the air and four 
winds. 1 He was known to the Maya as Kukulcan, the divine ser- 
pent or divine four, ruler of the four quarters. 2 Among the Hopi 
he is sometimes known as Palulukonuh and his effigy, the head of 
which is shown in fig. 17, g, appears in the Palulukonti ceremony 
together with representations of the sun, clouds, thunderbolts, 
rainbow, etc. 

In the South he is usually shown with plumes or feathers, while 

1 Zelia Nuttall, Peabody Museum Papers, vol. 11, p. 70. 

2 Ibid., pp. 68, 69. 
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THE SERPENT MOUND OF ADAMS COUNTY, OHIO 

A, Plan by W. H. Holmes, 1886; B, View taken in 1883, looking southeast; C, View taken in 1017 
by C. L. Young, looking northwest. 
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in the North he commonly appears with two to four horns (figs. 
17 and 19, a, a). Figures 18 and 19, c, represent him in combina- 
tion with the primitive cosmic symbol complete or in part. 

A very interesting example of the head of this deity is shown in 
fig. 19, c. This is cut from thin copper and measures about thirteen 
inches in length. It was found with other copper symbols in the 
great mound of the Hopewell group by Mr. Moorehead in 1891. 
It is now in the Field Museum at Chicago. It represents the head 
of the horned serpent in combination with the cosmic symbol. 




Fig. 17. — Heads of the horned or plumed serpent from the following sources: a,. 
Cincinnati tablet; b, Turner group of mounds; C, pottery vessel, Alabama; d, stone 
disc, Alabama; e, pottery vessel, Arkansas; /, pottery vessel, New Mexico; g, Hopi 
Indians, Arizona; h, rock carving, Arizona; i, Mexican manuscript; j, Maya manu- 
script. 

The outer circle of the symbol is compressed to form the outlines 
of the head. The central circle typifying the sun, and the four 
radiating arms representing the four directions which join the outer 
compressed circle or horizon line, are clearly indicated. In many 
representations of the cosmic symbol a dot or a small circle 
appears in the center of each of the four quarters formed by the 
cross. The circles which represent the eyes of this copper head 
and also the two circles near the base of the head are probably 
analogous to these. By a comparison with the drawing of the serpent 
head cut from sheet mica from the altar of one of the mounds of 
the Turner group, Ohio (fig. 19, a), it will be seen at once that the 
circles and inner projections near the base of the copper head when 
arranged in their normal positions as indicated in d, are analogous 
to those of the mica serpent a. To make this more clear the draw- 
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ing b is furnished, which is made to show the serpent illustrated in 
a as it would appear if viewed from above. 

With the above in mind let us turn 
to the Serpent Mound as shown in figs. 
15 and 19, e, f. The greater part of the 
outline of the head is formed by the 
outer embankments, but a portion on 
either side of the oval is indicated by 
the ridge produced by grading the pro- 
montory at these points (see cross-sec- 
tion a, 6, fig. 15). It is possible that 
there may have been some erosion here 
and that the ridges may have been some- 
what higher originally, but much erosion 
would probably have caused more ir- 
regularity than now app e ars. It is also probable that during the 
restoration slight changes may have taken place here. 

The oval embankment with the central altar of burnt stones 
where the ceremonial sun fires were undoubtedly kindled are prob- 




Fig. 18. — Combined serpent 
and cosmic symbols. a, b, 
From graves, Tennessee; c, 
Dresden codex; d, Mexican 
codex. 




Fig. 19. — a, Mica serpent from Turner group of mounds; b, as the serpent shown 
in a would appear if viewed from above ; c, serpent head and cosmic symbol of cop- 
per, Hopewell group of mounds; d, as c would appear had the horns been shown in 
their .normal position and not curved inward; e, head of Serpent Mound; /, the 
same with horns and certain other portions tentatively restored. 



ably analogous to similar symbols combined with the serpent in 
figs. 18 and 19, c. It is not improbable that a cross of some material 
occupied the position indicated in fig. 19, /. The two embankments 
projecting from the base of the head undoubtedly were horns 
arranged somewhat as shown by the broken lines in this figure. 
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It should be remembered that the embankments forming this 
effigy have been subjected to disturbances by the hand of man and 
by nature for many years. Erosion, the uprooting of trees, bur- 
rowing animals, and cultivation have all doubtless contributed 'in 
obliterating details. The main features of the earthworks, however, 
are well preserved. It is assumed that the horns, probably four . 
in number and in pairs, now appearing as two low embankments, 
were once clearly defined. There is no trace of the cross which in 
all probability was once present within the oval. 

There is a space of about thirty feet between the eroded end of 
what appears to be the tongue of the serpent and the edge of the 
cliff upon which it rests. For nearly half the distance, beginning 
at the cliff's edge, the horizontal surface of the rock is exposed and 
the remaining portion shows considerable erosion. The end of the 
tongue may have extended farther along this space and may have 
been forked as indicated in /, like the finely formed forked serpent 
tongues cut from thin copper found in the mound of the Hopewell 
group, one of which probably belonged with the head, fig. 19, c, 
although it was not joined to it. 

There can be no doubt that the Serpent Mound belongs to the 
same interesting culture as most of the other great earthworks of 
southern Ohio that have been systematically explored. 

Great credit is due Professor Putnam for its purchase and preser- 
vation by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University in 1887. 
The earthwork and the adjoining land was transferred by the 
Museum in 1900 to the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society for perpetual care as a free public park. It is situated 
about seven miles from Peebles, from which it is easily accessible 
by automobile. 

Peabody Museum of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



